HEY, WORLD, HOW ABOUT GIVING US 


. Du, le 
A BREAK? 


Jay Sletson, 4, and Ruth Mesrobian, joined their mothers on the picket line out- 
side the New Jersey State House in Trenton to win support for the SANE 
contingent in the Hiroshima Day Peace Parade August 6. 
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FROM TOKYO TO NEW YORK 





The world’s people 
mourn Hiroshima 
and vow: No more! 


We are convinced it is our duty to establish a new world in which people 
are able to live together with nuclear weapons totally abolished and all war 


renounced, 


—Message to the peoples of the world 
from the citizens of Hiroshima, Aug. 6, 1960 


IFTEEN YEARS AFTER the first 
atomic bomb exploded over Hiroshima 
and demonstrated man’s new capability 
of exterminating himself, people all over 
the world were still trying to teach their 
leaders the obvious lessons. In Tokyo and 
in New York, in Hiroshima and in Mil- 
waukee, in New England and in New Zea- 
land, and in many other places people 
commemorated the Hiroshima anniver- 
sary, Aug. 6, with a pledge to fight to ban 
nuclear weapons. 
The voices were loud and many, but 
there were some deaf ears in Washington 
where Senate witch-hunters continued to 





THE STRUGGLE OF A PEOPLE TO BE FREE 





The Congo crisis: The facts vs. 


In this article and one which will appear next week, the GUARDIAN’s 
Kumar Goshal traces the background and the causes of the Congo crisis. Goshal, 
author of The People of India and People in Colonies, has for many years been 
observing the struggle of colonial peoples to achieve independence. 


By Kumar Goshal 

S THIS WAS WRITTEN, the United 

Nations Security Council had just 
given a new mandate to Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold for UN troops 
to enter Katanga province and was de- 
ciding what to do about the continuing 
crisis in the Congo, In a situation which 
pitted the colonial powers on the one side 
against the socialist states and the new- 
ly emerging independent African and 
Asian nations, the cold war overtones 
were Clear. 

Many Western newspapers continued 
their campaign—featuring alleged atro- 
cities against white women—to “prove” 
that the Africans were unable to govern 
themselves and to justify the mainten- 
ance of white supremacy and vested 
white interests in the remaining African 
colonies. 

Stuart Cloete, South African novelist, 
wrote in U.S. News & World Report (Aug. 
1): “Africa is a black giant whose flesh 
is supported by white bones, nerves and 
sinews. When they are removed the flesh 
falls back, shapeless, into the forest.” 
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Columnist David Lawrence—publisher of 
U.S. News—wallowed in details of alleged 
atrocities (N.Y. Herald Tribune, Aug. 2). 
He said: “The demands for recognition 
of ‘nationalist’ causes and the insistence 
that independence be granted to uncivil- 
ized peoples seem to take precedence over 
all else.” 


THE WHITE MAN (BELGIAN) UN 


the distortions 


Continuing also were attempts to sever 
Katanga permanently from the Congo. 
The dangers of such a development were 
great. U. S. News suggested that Katan- 
ga’s emerging as a “new nation” held out 
for the Belgians “the best chance of sal- 
vaging their commercial interests in the 
former colony.” 


BACKGROUND: In the face of these 
maneuvers it would seem pertinent to (1) 
dig a little deeper to determine the causes 


(Continued on Page 4) 


harass Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel prize 
winner and America’s foremost peace ad- 
vocate. . 


In Hiroshima 30,000 persons attended 
government-sponsored memorial services 
at which Crown Prince Akihito spoke. 
Premier Ikeda sent a message urging that 
Japan, “the first and only nation in the 
world to be atom-bombed,” appeal to the 
peoples of the world to join a drive to 
halt the manufacture and use of nuclear 
weapons. 

After the services there were hours of 
incense-burning by relatives of the 
bomb’s victims before the peace monu- 
ment near the spot where the blast was 
centered, 


FOR THE 6TH YEAR: The services were 
sponsored by the local government after 
it had rejected a plan by the Japan 
Council Against A- and H-Bombs to hold 
a rally in the city. The Council instead 
held its meeting in Tokyo in conjunction 
with the sixth World Conference Against 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs. 


The Tokyo demonstration was the cul- 
mination of three months of activity 
during which some 14,000,000 persons 
joined a Peace March Seeking Total Dis- 
armament. The demonstrators marched 
along ten courses leading to Tokyo, cov- 
ering some 7,000 miles. In many places 
the marchers also protested the U.S.- 

(Continued on Page § 
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SHOULDERS HIS BURDEN (CONGOLESE) IN AFRICA 


A soldier cautiously inspects the body of a Congolese “sautineer” after an attack in Katanga 
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Why choose evil? 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

James Reston in the New York 
Times pointed out that it is 
easier to spot the similarities be- 
tween Nixon and Kennedy than 
to find the differences between 
them. It is indeed unfortunate 
that Henry Wallace’s Progres- 
sive Party emerged on the scene 
in 1948 instead of 1960 when it 
surely would have obtained 
three times the vote that it re- 
ceived during 1948. 

How long must we be told that 
we have to choose between a 
lesser of two evils? How much 
longer must the American voter 
choose something bad, whether 
it’s a lesser evil or a greater 
evil? They said the same thing 
back in 1948, and they will use 
the same fallacious reasoning 
again. 

I strongly urge the GUARD- 
IAN to place before its readers 
the alternatives—to play up the 
candidates of the minor parties 
(Socialist Workers and Social- 
ist Labor) and give them public- 
ity in your paper. 

Stanley Koff 


For the toddlers 


AGENCY, IOWA 

It’s great to be bi-partisan 

And toddle right along 

With donkeys and with ele- 
phants 

No odds how much _ they're 
wrong. 

It makes us feel less guilty, 

Soothes our consciences no end 

To shout with Dickie and with 
Jack 

The slogan “Let’s pretend” 

M. 


The ‘Catholic question” 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Many of us who have been 
watching with admiration over 
the past 12 years the GUARD- 
TAN’s high level of reporting in 
regard to organized racist and 
ant-Semitic movements in the 
U.S. will now with equal scrut- 
iny see how you fare in the com- 
ing months on the so-called 
“Catholic question.” 

Disregarding the qualifica- 
tions of Senator Kennedy or, 
for that matter, any prospective 
candidate for local, state or 
mational office who happens to 
be a Roman Catholic, your fair- 
minded readers can now prop- 
erly ask: Where is the GUARD- 
IAN’s measuring stick between 
legitimate criticism of alleged 
political pressures or interests of 
the church and the harangues 
of rabid Pope-baiting bigots? 

The July 25 GUARDIAN leads 
me to believe that your criterion 
of political news and utterances 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


RALEIGH, (AP)—Free med- 
ical care can interfere with a 
Patient’s incentive to get well, 
' a Duke University authority 
on aging declared Thursday. 

Dr. Ewald W. Bussé told the 
Governor’s Conference on Ag- 
ing this is a factor which 
needs to be considered in 
building nealth care programs 
for older citizens. 

—The Charlotte Observer, 
July 31. 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
, ing. Be sure to send original clip 

with each entry. Winner this week: 
} M M., Hickory, N.C. 











of those who have been identi- 
fied with the “ministry of hate” 
is somewhat cloudy. 

Re John T. McManus in the 
Gallery: he seems to think that 
POAU (Protestants and Other 
Americans United) publications 
showing Labor Secretary Mit- 
chell kissing the ring of a Bis- 
hop as good stuff. I am sure 
that several of the lunatic fringe 
anti-Catholic sheets feel the 
same way. But what, may we ask, 
does it prove? Does McManus 
suggest that it has the same 
significance as the famous 1928 
photo of Al Smith in the Hol- 
land tunnel, billed country-wide 
as his private connection with 
the Vatican? 

Another item: “All Buffalo’s 
municipal candidates this year 
are Catholic.” So what? Buf- 
falo is the third largest Cath- 
olic diocese in the country, with 
62% of the population Cath- 
olic. 

As a clincher McManus cites 
our old friend Gen. Herbert C. 
Holdridge, several times Presi- 
dential candidate, West Point 
alumnus turned sour on the 
military, a refreshing critic of 
the cold war and the witch hunt. 
But also one of the most crude 
“no Popery” advocates in the 
country. 

You dismiss and expose the 
lunatic fringe and _ crackpot 
movements of the Right; how 
about the Left? (They exist, you 
know). 

Fair Play 


Nixon vs. Kennedy 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Some observations regarding 
the coming contest of Kennedy 
vs. Nixon, especially since the 
printing of the letter of reader 
Evan Keats (7/18): I am not a 
Catholic, nor am I anti-Cath- 
olic as such. I would like to 
amend the remarks of Keats 
who says, “maybe Nixon is not 
much better.” 

I submit that Nixon is much 
worse, not only as a ruthless, 
dishonest politician but, more 
important, because he is the 
total agent of the near-unani- 
mous ring of America’s mon- 
opoly capitalists, including most 
of the war-makers. Candidate 
Nixon is both beholden to and 
the tool of this power bloc, and 
his endorsement by a majority 


Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 


N JULY 15 HENRY A. WALLACE, Progressive Party candidate 

for President in 1948, broke with the party’s national commit- 
tee on the Korean war. In a separate statement he said: 

“I hold no brief for the past actions of either the U.S. or Rus- 
sia, but when my country is at war, and the UN sanctions that war, 
I am on the side of my country and the UN.” 

Wallace said he would resign from the party if the majority 


of the membership failed to support him. Last week the results were 
in: all 21 functioning state organizations backed the national com- 
mittee’s resolutions. Mail response was almost universally against 
Wallace’s position. On Tuesday Wallace sent a two-paragraph note 
of resignation to PP secretary C. B. Baldwin. Baldwin said: 

“I am sure the other leaders and members of the party will 
share my deep regret. . . . The Progressive Party was organized as 
the party of peace. With Mr. Wallace we have unerringly pointed 
out the direction in which our bi-partisan cold war foreign policy 
was leading us. The fight will be continued with greater vigor than 
ever urtil the world can again be united and at peace.” 

—From the National Guardian, Aug. 16, 1950 


Be a 


of our voters would be catastro- 
phic. 

As for Kennedy, (about whom 
I have no illusions as to his 
ruthlessness and non-liberal- 
ism), the fact that he is present- 
ly surrounded by some sane and 
reliable advisers -of the Steven- 
son-Bowles type certainly gives 
us some basis of higher hopes 
for the immediate future around 
issues such as peace, disarma- 
ment, stoppage of nuclear test- 


Ben Binch 


The golden lesson 
RENSSELAERVILLE, N.Y. 

Dr. Willard Uphaus’ review of 
The Voyage of the Golden Rule 
(July 18) was the best I have 
read. I was specially impressed 
by this sentence: “Among the 
many educational points I would 
magnify here from the experi- 
ence of the brave men of the 
Golden Rule is that the time to 
intuit, refine and adopt great 
ethical, religious and political 
principles is while a learning 
group is in the process of a so- 
cial or peace experiment.” 

Dr. Uphaus obviously speaks 
as one having authority. 

L. A. Eldridge, Jr., M.D. 


Never needed more 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Could you please renew my 
subscription for the following 
year. In these critical times 
when truth is needed more than 
ever your newspaper is an in- 
dispensable weapon in the fight 
for peace and progress. 

Abe Sarnoff 

















Mesciliytl7 > WALL STREET jouRNAL 

Bernhardt, Wall St. Journal 

“This new long distance dialing 

system is wonderful. Imagine— 

that wrong number was San 
Diego, California!” 


For Carl Leon Eddy 
SAN FRANCISCO ,CALIF. 

The enclosed contribution is 
in memory of Carl Leon Eddy 
who worked in the great cam- 
paigns of Eugene Debs and in 
scores of smaller ones. 

The rebuffs and defeats 
through the years only strength- 
ened his interest in acquainting 
people with the concepts of so- 
cialism. May his lively spirit en- 
courage his many friends! 

Lillian Cahn 


Peacemakers’ course 
WOODMERE N.Y. 

I was gratified to see your an- 
nouncement uf the Peacemakers 
Training Course (Aug. 8 issue), 
but there were two changes re- 
cently made and, I fear, not 
brought to your attention. 

The program has been moved 
from Manumit School to Water- 
ford, Conn., so that participants 
can observe, and take part in, 
Polaris action at New London 
only 4-5 miles away. Active di- 
rection has been turned over to 


'Gladney Oakley, Box 25, Moylan, 


Pa., and Marj Swann, 2845 Sus- 
sex Road, Trevose, Pa. Write to 
either for details. 

Charles Jackson 


Teo many 


BOISE, IDAHO 

How many tons of printed 
matter has it taken to brain- 
wash the people into believing 
that it is better to be in debt 
$1% trillion than to be out of 
debt? R. C. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A. Pos-. 
sessions, Canada, $5 a year. Latin 
America, $6 a year, elsewhere $6.50 
a year. First class and airmail 
rates on request. United Kingdom 
35s a year, payable to GUARDIAN 
London Bureau, 16 Talbot Sq., Lon- 
don W2, England. Single copies lic. « 
Reentered as second class matter 
Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post Office at 
New York, N.¥., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 
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The right to hear 


N THE INTEREST OF MAINTAINING freedom of expression— 

apparently for “respectable” points of view only—the Senate of 
the United States has adopted a resolution suspending the equal- 
time provision of Section 315 of the Federal Communications Act 
of 1934. Section 315 at present requires that networks which grant 
free time to a candidate for political office of one party must grant 
it to the candidates of all parties. This provision, the networks and 
the framers of the suspension resolution complain, restricts debate 
between the Republican and Democratic parties because of the 
prohibitive cost (that is, loss of paid commercial time) of giving 
all the small parties free time to reply. The House is likely to 
approve the Senate’s course some time this months. 


The American Civil Liberties Union has objected to the reso- 
lution (supposedly a temporary cne) on the ground that it has no 
guarantee that anyone qualified to run for the Presidency receive 
“some little time on the air.” It said: “Were the repealer to be made 
permanent, Congress would, in effect, have granted a monopoly 
in perpetuity for the Republican and Democratic parties and would 
decree the defeat of any new third party as well as the effective 
elimination of all present minor parties.” 


The ACLU proposed that, instead of killing the equal-time 
provision, a phrase be inserted requiring “equitable time” for all 
candidates. Its proposal;while giving the broadcasting networks the 
major control, would still protect the minor parties’ right to be seen 
and heard without cutting into the time of the major parties. 


EE ON THE DISCUSSION, Jack Gould, the gener- 
ally astute radio-TV critic of the New York Times, concluded 
that the Senate resolution was an equitable one in that it assured 
equality in debate for the major parties while sparing the nation 
the harangues of any “eccentric dressed up in an Uncle Sam suit.” 
Gould’s phrase is a catchy one, but not flattering to the democratic 
concept. It is a part of a slack philosophy which is coming more 
and more to accept the two-party system as sacred to the Ameri- 
can way of life. This is a concept which has been fostered by the 
major parties and advanced by all the communications media which 
regard any dissenting point of view as alien to and corrosive of this 
unsurpassable way of life. 


_This is demonstrated in the fact that most states—including 
New York State—have utterly unreasonable legal requirements for 
minority parties to win a place on the ballot. Further, the Times 
itself noted that it is virtually impossible to write in on a ballot 
the name of a candidate for President. And it goes without saying 
that, except in rare instances, the views of dissenting minor parties 
are frozen out of the press, radio and TV with systematic insolence. 


HIS FLAGRANT CONDITION renders almost impossible Gould’s 

contention that “sensible and practical apportionment of free 
time must depend on the judgment of the broadcasters and not on 
any rigid legislative formula.” Political prejudices aside, the broad- 
casters have hardly shown the best judgment in the standards and 
ethics they have set for themselves in general programming. One 
only need think of the quiz show scandals and the whitewash of 
the networks, the continuing dreadful din of misguiding commer- 
cials and the endless cycles of psychopathy and violence which 
assail our sensibilities daily. All these things Gould himself has 
noted with telling accuracy over the years. 


But what is more to the point: It is not for the broadcasters 
to say what the people may hear—and certainly not in this year’s 
election which presents for the Presidency two prefabricated can- 
didates, stamped out of the same cold war machine. If the First 
Amendment guarantees freedom of expression, it is not for the 
non-paying tenants of-the people’s air to limit that expression, nor 
for the Congress to assist them in limiting it. 


A vegetarian, a prohibitionist or a socialist (if one may dare 
introduce that word in what the orators like to call the marketplace 
of ideas) may very likely be regarded as an “eccentric”—in or out 
of an Uncle Sam suit. But there are hundreds of thousands—even 
millions—of persons who may espouse, or be persuaded to espouse, 
vegetarianism, or teetotalism, or who may even wish that the na- 
tion be exposed to a socialist alternative for a solution to the gnaw- 
ing ills that beset our country. 


These people have a right to hear and to be heard. 
—THE GUARDIAN 











JAMES ARONSON 
Editor 
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AS THE U-2 PILOT AWAITS HIS TRIAL IN MOSCOW 





An American tragedy: The Francis Powers story 


By Robert E. Light 
RANCIS GARY POWERS of Pound, 
Va., will stand trial in open court in 

Moscow on Aug. 17, his 31st birthday, for 
having flown a U-2 plane over Soviet ter- 
ritory on May 1 on a spying mission for 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. Ob- 
servers from all over the world, including 
the pilot’s family, will attend the trial. 
Conviction could mean a long jail sen- 
tence or death. 


Although Powers had confessed on his 
capture and President Eisenhower has 





$ 


OLIVER W. POWERS 
The father of the prisoner 


boasted of the spy flights to the world, 
Washington seemed ready to discredit 
the pilot’s testimony. Drew Pearson re- 
ported in the Washington Post, July 31, 
that CIA director Allen Dulles considered 
Powers “completely brainwashed.” Pear- 
‘son added: “From studying letters Pow- 
ers has written to his family and from 
other evidence, Central Intelligence has 
come to the conclusion that Powers will 
confess not only to his May 1 flight over 
the center of the Soviet Union but to a 
dozen other charges, including dropping 
arms and agents inside Russia by para- 
chute.” 


POWERS STATEMENT: On his capture 
Powers made this statement to Soviet 
officials: 


I plead guilty to the fact that I have 
flown over Soviet territory and over 
the points indicated on the chart, 
turned on and off the necessary con- 
trols of the special equipment mount- 
ed aboard my plane that I consider 
was being done with the aim of col- 
lecting intelligence information about 
the U.S.S.R. 


In accordance with the contract 
which was signed by me with the CIA 
of the U.S.A., I am a pilot of the spe- 
cial air detachment of the United 
States dealing with the collection of 
information about operational radio 
stations and radar on the territory of 
the U.S.S.R. and, as I suppose, about 
locations of rockets. 

Our air detachment is permanently 
located at the United States Turkish 
air base, Incirlik, near Adana City, 
Turkey. I have been serving in this 
detachment since August, 1956, and 
each year for several times flew in a 
special U-2 high-altitude plane along 
the borders of the U.S.S.R. with Tur- 
key, Iran and Afghanistan. 

Besides in 1956-57 I performed three 
or four flights over the Black Sea 





without crossing the state borders of 
the USS.R. It is difficult for me to 
recollect the numbers of such flights, 
but I flew repeatedly. 

During these flights, the special 
equipment mounted on my plane took 
bearings of the signals of Soviet radio 
stations and radar. In any case, I was 
told so and given such assignments, 
but I cannot say exactly whether the 
equipment of my plane took the bear- 
ings of the mentioned stations and in- 
stallations, as I am not familiar with 
the equipment and I was never told 
about the results of my work. . 

Before such flights we were in- 
structed and told over which points 
during the flight we should turn on 
and off the controls. of the corre- 
sponding equipment. — 

Powers said he was paid about $30,000 
a year. 


“AN HONEST REPORT”: The day after 
Powers’ confession was released, George 
V. Allen, director of the United States 
Information Agency, said on a television 
program: “He gave an honest report of 
what his mission was and I think that 
ought to be realized by everyone con- 
cerned .... He told exactly what his 
mission was, exactly what he was expect- 
ed to do. And he was under instructions 
to do that.” 


Espionage is treated as a grave crime 
with severe penalties in all Western 
countries. Under U.S. law photograph- 
ing military installations by any person, 
for whatever reasons, is considered a ma- 
jor crime. 

In the Soviet Union, major espionage 
cases are tried by the Military Collegium 
of the Supreme Court. A charge of es- 
pionage is first investigated by the Com- 
mittee on State Security of the Supreme 
Soviet. The committee forwards recom- 
mendations on indictments to the Su- 
preme Court which can quash indict- 
ments, ask for further investigation or 
set a trial date. 


WHAT HE CAN GET: Powers’ case be- 
fore the Military Collegium will be heard 
by three judges: a professional jurist and 
two lay judges, called “people’s asses- 
sors.” Unlike U.S. judges, Soviet jurists 
are not merely umpires. They are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the case. 
They introduce questions and prosecution 
and defense counsel follow their lead. 
This is similar to pzocedures in other 
European courts. 

If convicted Powers may be sentenced 
to 7 to 15 years in prison or execution. 
The Collegium’s verdict may be appealed 
to the full Supreme Court. 

Powers will be defended by Russian 
counsel. There is no provision in inter- 
national law for U.S. intervention in the 
trial. The Virginia Bar Assn. asked to 
represent Powers, but a Soviet note to 
the State Dept. on Aug. 4 said that since 
Powers had asked for a Russian lawyer 
and “in accordance with Soviet- judicial 
legislation,” foreign counsel could not 
participate in the trial. The note also said 
that Powers’ family would be allowed to 
meet with his Russian lawyer, but it did 
not answer requests by the family to visit 
Powers in prison. 


MANY WANT TO COME: Moscow has 


been flooded with requests from persons 
around the world, including British nov- 





Dyad, London Daily Worker 
“Mind where you're sitting, Butch—that’s 
the world-wide H-button.” 


elist Graham Greene, to attend the trial. 
There are no indications yet of who or 
how many will be admitted, but the 
U.S.S.R. has sent special invitations to 
several prominent foreign lawyers, includ- 
ing Vincent Hallinan, who accepted. 

Premier Khrushchev has intervened 
personally to assure Powers’ family of 
fair treatment for the pilot. In a tele- 
gram to Powers’ father Khrushchey said: 
“If you come to the Soviet Union, I will 
do everything I can to help you.” Visas 
have been granted to Powers’ wife, his 
mother and her physician, and his father 
and two close friends. 


A LONELY MAN: Powers’ letters to his 
wife from jail confirm his good treat- 
ment. On May 26, he wrote: 

“I am getting along as good as can 
be expected. I get more than I can eat 
and plenty of sleep. I have also been 
reading a lot. I have been treated 
much better than I expected. For the 
first week or so I had no appetite at 
all but I am doing fine now... 

It gets plenty lonely here by myself 
but they have given me books to read 
and it helps to pass the time. I also get 
to walk in the fresh air every day that 
it doesn’t rain... 

On May 2nd I was taken for a tour 
of Moscow which I enjoyed very much. 
These people are real proud of their 
capital city and it is a beautiful city. 
Another time I was taken to a park to 
review the remains of my plane. These 
are the only two times I have been 
out of this building. 

On July 19 he wrote: 

I have a Russian defense counsel 
appointed to defend me. I have talked 
to him several times and feel sure he 
will do his best and that is all I can 
ask of anyone. 

I am still taking walks every day and 
am getting a fairly good suntan... 

I am reading Gone With The Wind 
now and I like it very much. I don’t 
know why I never read it before... 
I have also been given a Bible which 
I read every day. 

After receiving the first letter Mrs. 
Powers’ physician said: “I don’t believe, 
and neither does she, that he was asked 
to write certain things in the letter. 
There was such freedom of wording... 
And Mrs. Powers said it was too much 
like his own conversation to have been 
dictated.” 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY: Powers’ per- 
sonal words to his wife, his statements 
and his parents’ statements reveal the 
Powers family as bewildered innocents in 
a cold war melodrama. Beyond Powers’ 
remorse—‘“My life would be much differ- 
ent if I had it to live over again’—there 
seems to be no understanding on his part 
that he could have triggered a nuclear 
war. Shocked and grief-stricken—they 
did not know the nature of his work—the 
family cannot comprehend that he has 
become a figure in history and the lives 
of millions might have rested on his act. 
To the extent that the Powers family re- 
flects general American attitudes, the 
Powers’ story is tragic. 

Powers was born and spent his early 
years in the Cumberland mountain area 
along the Kentucky-Virginia border. He 
was graduated from high school in Grun- 
dy, Va., where he won distinction as an 
athlete. He got a degree from Milligan 
College in Johnson City, Tenn., in 1950 
and fulfilled his dream of flying by en- 
listing in the Air Force. 

He was commissioned a second lieute- 
nant after finishing a cadet training pro- 
gram in 1952. He served at several air 
bases in the States, ‘earning to fly vari- 
ous planes. 


DETACHMENT 1010: In 1956 he resigned 
his commission, ostensibly to take a job 
as a test pilot with Lockheed Aircraft. 
Actually, he signed up with the CIA. 

While he was stationed at Turner Field, 
near Albany, Ga., he met and married 
Barbara Brown, 19, a government secre- 
tary from Milledgeville, Ga. 

When Powers was assigned to “De- 
tachment 1010”—the secret unit charged 
with locating Soviet radio stations and 
rocket sites—near Adana, Turkey, Mrs. 
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FRANCIS G. POWERS 

If I had it to do over again... 
Powers was told she could not follow be- 
cause there were no housing accomoda- 
tions. But she followed anyway. She got 
a job as a secretary in Greece and Powers 
flew to see her once or twice a month. In 
1958 “Detachment 1010” was moved to a 
trailer colony on the base and Mrs. Pow- 
ers was allowed to join her husband. 


Mrs. Powers insists she knew nothing 
of her husband’s real work, although she 
gathered that it was something danger- 
ous. Powers supposedly was flying train- 
ing planes to Germany. 


A FAIR-SIZE LUNCH: The Powers were 
very devoted and dreamed of building a 
house in California. Powers told his fa- 
ther that when his contract was up, next 
October, he would return to the States, 


On April 27 Powers told his wife to fix 
him a “fair-size lunch” because he was 
off on a mission. Mrs. Powers packed a 
thermos of hot potato soup, another with 
coffee and six sandwiches and kissed her 
husband goodbye. She heard nothing of 
him until the Russians announced that 
he had been shot down with his U-2 
plane near Sverdlovsk in the Urals. 


Powers’ father operates a shoe repair 
shop in Norton, Va. His mother has a 
bad heart condition. Powers also has five 
younger sisters. 


BUT THE PRESIDENT ...: None grasps 
the gravity of the situation. To them he 
was just doing a job that paid well—a 
success story. Barbara Powers said: 


“He could have done nothing terribly 
wrong if the President and Congress of 
the United States have approved of what 
he was doing.” 


At a news conference she was asked: 
“In view of what has happened to your 
family, do you think tke U-2 flights were 
necessary, were a great help to the United 
States?” Mrs. Powers answered: “That is 
a difficult question ... It is one every 
American will have to answer for hime 
self.” 


It is also a question every American 
may have to answer for. * 
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TWO MINISTERS FACING jAIL 








A new Uphaus story shapes 
up in Florida NAACP case 


By William A. Price 


WO FLORIDA NEGRO ministers face 
possible imprisonment for thei con- 
tinued refusal, after three years of com- 
mittee hearings and court action, to give 
a state legislative investigating commit- 
tee access to NAACP membership lists. 
The ministers base their refusal on 
First Amendment grounds. 


The two NAACP lteaders, well known 
in Florida for their civil rights activities, 
were first called before the local version 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1957, shortly after the begin- 
ning of the Little Rock crisis. They re- 
fused to turn over the lists or answer 
other questions for the committee, which 
was allegedly investigating “communist 
infiltration” in the NAACP, on the 
ground that the real purpose of the com- 
mittee was exposure of NAACP members 
to harassment and intimidation. 


THREATS BY PHONE: The ministers 
are: Rev. Theodore 8. Gibson, rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church in Miami and 
president of the Miami NAACP; and 
Rev. Edward T. Granam, pastor of Mt. 
Zion Baptist Church in Miami and past 
president of the Miami NAACP. Graham 
is also a board member of the Greater 
Miami Civil Liberties Union and a board 
member of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference. 


In refusing to turn over the lists, Gib- 


son said that if any Negro were exposed 
as an NAACP member, “his life would 
not be worth a plugged nickel.” Recent 
threats against the ministers prove his 
assertion. 

Recently Gibson received a call from 
an unidentified man threatened his life. 
Gibson told the caller that he kept a 38 
caliber revolver in his desk and would use 
it to protect himself. The caller never 
came to the house. 

Graham has also been threatened by 
phone and letters and crosses were burn- 
ed on his lawn. Nevertheless, both have 
continued their civil rights activities. 


CITED FOR CONTEMPT: The ministers 
appeared for a final time before the com- 
mittee at a special hearing July 27 in 
Tallahassee. In refusing again to coop- 
erate, they defied a court order by Judge 
W. May Walker of the Leon County Cir- 
cuit Court in Tallahassee ordering them 
to produce the lists. Contempt citations 
voted against the two were upheld by the 
Florida Supreme Court and the US. Su- 
preme Court in the spring of 1959 refused 
to review the convictions. 


The next step will come when Judge 
Walker is furnished a transcript of the 
July 27 hearings and can pronounce sen- 
tence for contempt of his court order. 
The judge has wide discretion in impos- 
ing penalties and is expected to rule 
swiftly. 

In explaining his reasons for refusing 





REV. THEODORE R. GIBSON 
Let no man be put in jeopardy 
to testify Graham said: 

“Everybody knows I am a member of 
the NAACP. I am a former official of 
the Miami branch, but I would not even 
answer that question because I do not 
think the committee has the right to ask 
these questions. ' 

“It is obvious that the .committee’s 
prime motive has been to harass Negro 
leadership. The state has not convinced 
me that its right is more compelling than 
the rights given me as an individual in 
the Bill of Rights of the United States 
Constitution. 

“Those of us in leadership at this time 
have a responsibility to posterity to guar- 
antee the establishment of rights to all 
individuals alike. We must do this now so 
that those who come after us will have 
the opportunity to take their rightful 








places in the mainstream of American 
life.” 


UPHAUS STAND RECALLED: Graham 
also said that he had been supported in 
his convictions by the courage of Talla- 
hassee youth who went to jail for assert- 
ing their rights in lunch counter sit-in 
demonstrations. 

Counsel for the ministers has been pro- 
vided by the NAACP and the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

The ministers’ case bears a striking 
similarity to that of Dr. Willard Uphaus 
who is still serving a year’s sentence in 
virtual solitary confinement in the Mer- 
rimack. County Jail, Boscawen, N:H. Be- 
fore he was imprisoned, Uphaus, who 
knew of the pending cases in Florida, 
gave them as one reason for his own re- 
fusal to cooperate with the New Hamp- 
shire committee. ; 


“Tf the State of New Hampshire can 
do this to me,” he said, “that is, compel 
me to turn in the names of’ innocent 
people, it will encourage inquisitorial 
groups everywhere to take similar action, 
especially against my Negro and white 
brothers who are trying to build a decent 
society in the South.” 


A third Florida Negro minister, Rev. 
A. Leon Lowry, dean of the Florida West 
Coast Baptist Assn. and president of the 
Florida state NAACP, has also refused to 
give the committee the state member- 
ship lists, but he is not involved in the 
current action. He cefused to stay over 
a second day following his scheduled ap- 
pearance in Tallahassee last November 
after the committee opened its hearings 
late, took a long lunch recess and closed 
early, while he waited in the hearing 
room. The committee voted to ask the 
legislature to cite him for contempt when 
it reconvenes in 1961. 





The Congo crisis 


‘{ ontinued trom Page 1) 
of the Congolese upheaval; (2) evaluate 
the atrocity stories on both sides; (3) in- 
quire into the character of Belgian in- 
tervention in the Congo as a whole and 
in Katanga in particular. 

Others beside Cloete had prophesied 
trouble in the Congo—but for different 
reasons. Basil Davidson wrote in the 
London New Statesman, July 23: “One 
must insist . . . that this was not an un- 
foreseen disaster.’”’ He said the causes go 
back to the “bad old days of Leopold’s 
Congo Free State [an] to the attitude of 
rape and conquest that marred Belgium’s 
first appearance in the land.” 

Actually, the grievances of the Congo- 
lese started the moment the American 
explorer Henry Morton Stanley, in the 
early 1880's, began to acquire the Congo 
for Belgium’s King Lepold II by signing 
400 treaties with African chiefs in the 
name of the Intl. Assn. of the Congo. The 
chiefs were unaware of what they were 
signing away; they believed they were 
merely being hospitable to a Western 
stranger. In 1885 Leopold discarded the 
pretense of the Association and pro- 
claimed himself ruler of what he ironical- 
ly declared to be the Congo Free State. 
From then on the grievances of the Con- 








Now, what's a better reason 
for suppressing the truth? 
EGARDING the Congo, some Ameri- 

can officials suspect that the Bel- 
gians, angry at their virtual exclusion 
from Leopoldville but eager to retain a 
hold on Katanga Province and the main 
Belgian mining interests there, are the 
ones really responsible for frustrating Mr. 
Hammarskjold. 

These officials believe that without 
Belgian backing Premier Moise Tshombe 
would not have defied the United Na- 
tions. They believe that if the Belgians 
had used their influence on Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s behalf the United Nations 
troops could have moved in without dif- 
ficulty. 

But there are reasons for not drawing 
attention to these suspicions. One is, of 
course, that this is already the Soviet 


line... 


—Dana Adams Schmidt in a Washing- 
ton dispatch to the N.Y. Times, Aug. 7 





golese increased sharp!y. 


THE FORCE PUBLIQUE: Leopold expro- 
priated all the land in the Congo except 
the patches actually cultivated by the 
Congolese. He sent in his agents to col- 
lect rubber—which grew wild in abund- 
ance in the forests—and ivory, imposing 
a quota for every Congolese. For efficient 
collection his agents conscripted young 
Congolese into the Force Publique, bru- 
tally whipped them into an almost in- 
human weapon against those who failed 
to fulfill their quota. Time said (July 25): 
“The Belgians always sent soldiers be- 
longing to one tribe into the territory of 
other tribes so that there would be little 
fraternization with the population.” 
British consul Sir Roger Casement— 
later hanged by Britain as an Irish pa- 
triot—reported in 1904 that Congolese 
who failed to deliver their quota were 
maimed or shot. Leopold’s agents held 
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Mauldin, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“Now what are you crying about?” 


women as hostages to assure delivery of 
the required rubber tribute by their hus- 
bands, 

Soldiers brought back from villages 
baskets filled with hacked off hands and 
feet of recalcitrant Congolese as evidence 
that proper punishment had been meted 
out. Rebellions were drowned in blood. In 


a few years, 8,000,000 Congolese were esti- 
mated to have lost their lives in reprisals. 


GET-RICH-QUICK KING: Leopold and 
the corporations to whom he granted 
concessions amassed fabulous wealth in a 
short time. The king made at least $20,- 
000,000. One corporation made a net 
profit of more than $3,000,000 out of a 
paid-up capital of $45,000. But the dis- 
closure of atrocities against the Congolese 
caused a worldwide uproar and. Leopold 
was pressured to hand over his gigantic 
estate to the Belgian government in 1908 
—at a price of 246,500,000 francs. The 
Congolese were saddled with this amount 
‘'S a national debt. The corporations re- 
sained their concessions. 

With the development of valuable min- 
erals, the Congo became even more prof- 
itable to the Belgian government and for- 
eign investors. The cruder forms of re- 
pression were eliminated under the rule 
of Brussels, but the ernment took ev- 
ery precaution to ms ° ain perpetual con- 
trol over the colony while it successfully 
advertised itself as paternal and bene- 
volent. 

Belgium withheld higher education 
from the Congolese, maintained the col- 
ony as a prison camp by allowing Congo- 
lese to leave the country only infrequent- 
ly (and then only to Belgium), and re- 
lentlessly suppressed every manifestation 
of Congolese political life, even semi-re- 
ligious organizations set up as a safety 
valve. So severe was this suppression that 
as recently as eight years ago there were 
4,000 African political prisoners in the 
Congo. 


A DIVINE MISSION: Thé Belgians were 
supremely confident of their future in the 
Congo. They firmly believed in their in- 
nate superiority over the Africans and 
were sure of their divine mission to rule 
forever over what they considered the in- 
ferior and backward African cnildren. 
They were thoroughly indoctrinated in 
the belief that if they were freed the 
Congolese would violently turn against 
white men and women. Thus, on Jan. 4, 
1959, when there was a political extlosion 
in the Congo and they got a glimpse of 
the Africans’ pent-up fury, they panicked. 

Belgium did little to halt the panic 
from spreading. The Brussels government 
worked feverishly to prevent the loss of 
the colony. It finally announced early 
this year that the Congo would become 
independent on June 80. But it hung on to 
Power on all levels until the last moment, 
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He rode to victory 

HE man on the mule is Senator Estes 

Kefauver; his station is in front of 
the court house in Lebanon, Tenn, The 
picture was taken a few days before the 
Democratic primary in Tennessee in 
which Kefauver ran for _ re-election 
against a rabid segregationist judge 
named Andrew P. Taylor. Kefauver won 
by a whopping 2-1 margin, a victory 
which was regarded as an endorsement 
of his generally liberal stand in the Sen- 
ate and his moderate approach on racial 

questions. 





preventing the incoming Congolese gove 
ernment from training any African of 
ficials. 

Meanwhile, there was a steady exodus 
of Belgians and capital from the Congo. 
According to Premier Lumumba the Bel- 
gian government even “removed our gold 
reserves, which were in the headquarters 
of our Central Bank in the Congo.” 


NEXT WEEK: The “atrocities,” the 
army revolt and Tshombe’s Katanga. 
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‘Let’s tell the truth about the RB-47’s’ 


In the Southwest American, a daily newspaper 
published in Fort Smith, Ark., syndicated columnist 
Holmes Alexander, on Aug. 1, exposed the hypocrisy 
of the U.S. position on the RB-47 incident with un- 
common frankness. The article was headlined: “Let’s 
Tell the Truth About the RB-47’s.” 


HE AMBASSADOR doth protest too much! In 

casting the USA in a role of injured innocence over 
the RB-47 affair, Henry Cabot Lodge is doing us all a 
disfavor and is not adding to his own stature. 

Mr. Lodge, of course, is doing as he’s told by the White 
House and State Department. But his bosses are making 
him look like a lawyer who is worn out from running 
down to the police court to play mouthpiece for an old 
roué who keeps getting into compromising positions. It’s 
a@ wrong posture for our advocate at the United Nations. 

What would I say if I were Mr. Lodge? Well, I al- 
ready said it back in May with a series of columns en- 
titled, ‘“‘The Business of Aerial Reconnaissance.” 

The truth on these matters is more accessible to Mr. 
Lodge than it is to me. It would be better coming from 
an ambassador than from a columnist. 


N MAY 26 I wrote that “U.S. aerial reconnaissance 
over Sino-Russian territory” had probably returned 
by that date to “a state of as-you-were.” I had learned 
from an incontestable source that “the slinky work of 
spying” by U-2 planes in the guise of “weather” flights 
for the “peaceful” National Aeronautics and Space 
(NASA) Administration had been dropped in favor of 
the “honest business of military scouting.” 
My column of that date said that “the responsibility 
for aerial scouting returns—as it should—to the armed 
forces.” Then, after reporting on the well-known where- 


abouts of some Strategic Air Command reconnaissance 
bases, and pointing out that aerial reconnaissance was 
the very first use of military aviation, I went on to relay 
information which had been given me by officials who 
knew—and who wanted the public to know. I wrote: 
“The basic SAC reconnaissance plane is the Boeing 
RB-47E which flies around 600 miles per hour at 40,000 








Lancaster, London Daily Express 

“All I’m waiting for now is an announcement from the 

White House saying that after all it was really Some- 
thing from Outer Space.” 


feet with a range (subject to refueling) that is limited 
only by the endurance of its 3-member crew.” 

The fact that the RB-47 shot down by Russian fight- 
ers over the Barents Sea had three extra crew members 
indicates that this craft was on a long mission and car- 


ried replacements, or was on a very complex mission 
and carried additional technicians. Continuing my col- 
umn of May 26: 


“A typical RB-47 mission would not be reconnaissance 
but strike-reconnaissance. On a warlike sortie, the plane 
typically would be called upon to make a deep penetra- 
tion of hostile territory for several possible purposes 
One purpose would be to look for missile sites and air- 
fields from which attacks could be launched upon the 
USA. Another would be to ‘listen’ io the enemy’s elec- 
tronic communications and to test the enemy’s defenses 
against our planes and missiles. 

“Another, after an exchange of (atomic) weapons, 
would be to bring back information so that intelligence 
officers could evaluate bomb damage by our side and 
judge the necessity of hitting the same targets sgain. 
But the most probable mission would be the two-foid 
one—first to find, then to strike.” 


OW THAT IS WHAT RB-47’s are for. It is what 

their crews are trained for, and what they some- 
times have to die for. I say it does the USA credit to 
have such fine planes, manned by expert and valorous 
men, sent out to poke a fist in the face of sworn enemies 
of this country. 


And I say it is no credit to the USA for Mr. Lodge to 
pretend that the plane was merely taking a cruise when 
destroyed by “a criminal and reckless act of piracy” in 
which the Soviet leaders may be “actually seeking a 
pretext for war.” 


For heavyen’s sake, what kind of nitwits can Mr. Lodge 
and his bosses think the American people are? And why 
must our diplomats always make the USA out to be such 
a full-time bungler and hypocrite? 





Hiroshima Day . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Japanese security treaty and some de- 
monstrated near U.S. bases. 

On Aug. 5, the ten lines converged on 
Tokyo, led by sun-tanned men and wom- 
en who had marched all the way. On Aug. 
6, at 8:15 a.m., the moment when the 


‘bomb was dropped, 12,000 Christians and 
Buddhists joined in a religious service at 


the Public Welfare Hall. 


10,000 AT CONFERENCE: At the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Gymnasium, where the 
World Conference was in session, there 
were two minutes for silent prayer fol- 
lowed by appeals for “no more bombs” 
from Japanese and foreign delegates. 

The conference, which closed Aug. 9, 
Was attended by 10,000 Japanese and 
about 100 foreign delegates. Supporters 
included Dr. Pauling, Emily Greene 
Balch and Dr. Corliss Lamont (U:S.); 
P. J. Noel-Baker, Lord Bertrand Russell 
and Lord Boyd Orr (Britain); Dr. Fried- 
rich Mueller, Dr. Otto Hahn and Prof. 
Max Born (W. Germany); Dr. Leopold 
Infeld (Poland); Dr. Brock Chisholm 
(Canada); Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru (In- 
dia); and F. E. Chamberlain (Australia). 

In a message to the conference, Pauling 
said: “The increase in the intensity of 
militaristic activity in the world during 
recent months is accompanied by a con- 
sequent increase in the danger of world 
destruction and death of a major frac- 
tion of the people of the world, as well 
as of great damage to the pool of human 
germ plasm and great hazard to the hu- 
man race itself. It is essential that every 
person in the world ‘io what he can to 
fight against militarism and to decrease 
the danger of outbreak of a devastating 
world war.” 


8,000 AT THE UN: In the New York-New 
Jersey area peace groups coordinated 
their activities under the slogan: “No 
More Hiroshimas.” A rally of 3,000 per- 
sons at the United Nations topped a full 
day’s activities. 

Groups starting from City Hall Park, 
Greenwich Village, the Lower East Side, 
the Upper East Side and the Upper West 
Side converged on Bryant Park at 3:15 
p.m. The combined «roup then marched 
eight blocks east to the UN. The march- 
ers, including many young people, carried 
signs reading, “Lets Fall In Against Fall- 
out,” “The Nation You Save May Be 
Your Own,” “Bombs Are Suicide” and 
“Peace in the World, Not the World in 
Pieces.” Along the way Pete Seeger led 
the singing of “I Ain’t Going to Study 
War No More.” 

Thousands of spectators watched the 


march, including two Army paratroopers. 
The New York Herald Tribune asked the 
soldiers what they thought of the parade. 
“Just what everybody else thinks,” one 
answered. “A darn yood idea. . . But it 
{disarmament] would take some doing.” 
The other soldier nodded in agreement. 


OUTSIDE EINSTEIN HOME: In Queens 
a 100-car motorcade drove through the 
borough’s main shopping centers ana dis- 
tributed leaflets. With a Wasichester 
motorcade, they later joined the UN 
march. 

In New Jersey, 80 men, women and 
children formed a four-day peace cara- 
van through several cities. The demon- 
strators stopped for a short rally outside 
the home of the late Dr. Albert Einstein 
in Princeton. Others joined the caravan 
on the last day and !inked up with the 
New York marchers at Bryant Park. 

The UN demonstration was sponsored 


4. 
DR. LINUS PAULING 
His stand is winning support 


by the New York and New Jersey Com- 
mittees for A Sane Nuclear Policy, Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, Society 
for Ethical Culture, War Resisters League, 
N.Y. Americans for Democratic Action, 
Jewish Peace Fellowship, Committee for 
Nonviolent Action, Emma Lazarus Foun- 
dation and the Women’s Intl. League for 
Peace and Freedom. 

Individual sponsors included labor lead- 
ers Morris Iushewitz, Antheny Mazzochi, 








David Livingstone, Clifford Cameron, Ber- 
nard Rivkin, Jerry Wurf and Myer Stern; 
and City Councilman Stanley M. Isaac:. 
Rev. A. J. Muste, Norman Thomas, Rob- 
ert Gilmore, C. Wright Mills, Rabbi Israei 
Hoffman, Rabbi Edward Klein, Jules 








They saw Cuba 

The GUARDIAN tourists to Cuba, 100 
strong, ‘returned last week-end, excited 
and happy about what they saw. In a 
forthcoming issue, the GUARDIAN’s gen- 
eral manager, John T. McManus, who 
led the group, will report on the tour 
There will be pictures too. 


Feiffer, Helen Gahagan Douglas and 
Dore Schary. 

NEW LONDON AUG. 14: Members of the 
pacifist Committee for Nonviolent Action 
conducted a 24-hour vigil at the UN. This 
epded Aug. 7 when about 50 set out on a 
seven-day, 135-mile walk to New London, 
Conn., where the committee is picketing 
a Polaris nuclear submarine base. In Bos- 
ton, 130 persons set out to meet the New 
York group in New London Aug. 14. 

The Milwaukee SANE committee spon- 
sored a rally addressed by Rabbi Harry 
B. Pastor; Dr. William C. Davidon, nu- 
clear physicist; Ralph Koenig, United 
Auto Workers regional educational direc- 
tor; and Rev. Curtis Crawford, teacher 
at New York University. 

In England the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament declared a National Hiro- 
shima Day and held meetings, prayers 
and play and poetry readings. In New 
Zealand, eight peace groups joined to 
sponsor an “Open Forum” Aug. 6. In New 
South Wales, Australia, the local peace 
committee held an outdoor Hiroshima 
rally. 


PAULING’S SUIT: On Aug. 4, in Wash- 
ington, Dr. Pauling filed suit in a Fed- 
eral court to prevent the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee from forcing him 
to disclose the names of the scientists 
who signed a petition to the UN urging 
an end to nuclear tests and those who 
helped circulate the petitions. At a hear- 
ing in June Pauling refused to turn over 
the names as a matter of “conscience, 
morality and justice.’ The committee or- 
dered him to return Aug. 9 with the 
names. The date was later changed to 
Sept. 15. 

In his suit, Pauling contended that the 
committee’s order was illegal because it 
was not pertinent to its inquiry, woud 
violate his rignt of free speeca and would 
constitute an unreasonable search aid 
seizure of his private papers. 


SUPPORT FOR POSITION: On Aug. 3, 





Drawing by Picasso 


178 members of the science faculty of the 
U. of Pennsylvania signed a resolution 
denouncing Pauling’s “harassment.” The 
resolution said: “We feel that academic 
freedom involves the right to express 
publicly our opinion .n areas within our 
competence. In exercising this right, Pro- 
fessor Pauling, a Nobel laureate and a 
distinguished member of the Natl. Aca- 
demy of Sciences, tan do no less as an 
honest scientist than publicize his opin- 
ions concerning the hazards of fall-out 
and nuclear weapons testing. 

“We support Dr. Pauling’s contention 
that the naming of others who aided in 
publicizing these views would result in 
unwarranted harassment of these indi- 
viduals. This is particularly true in the 
case of other competent scientists who 
do not have Dr. Pauling’s eminent pro- 
fessional reputation to come to their as- 
sistance.” 





| Embargo lifted 

HE NAACP announced Aug. 4 that 

the embargo on the sale of gasoline 
and oil to registered Negro voters in Fay- 
ette County, Tenn., has been lifted. John 
McFerren, leader in the Negro registra- 
tion drive and owner of a service sta- 
tion, reported that he had received 12,000 
gallons of gasoline and had been assured 
a shipment of oil. 

The boycott, in effect since last spring, 
was lifted as a result of NAACP negotia- 
tions with oil industry representatives in 
July. NAACP members across the nation 
had been asked to boycott the gasoline 
companies until the economic squeeze 
on Fayette county was ended. 

Food and soft drink dealers still re- 
fuse to make deliveries to Negro mer- 
chants. The only soft drink available is 
7-Up. 
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A sociology with society 


ONTEMPORARY academic 

sociology is characterized 
by an a-historical or even anti- 
historical orientation. It tends 
toward the v‘ew that historical 
and sociological analysis should 
be separated from each other. 


Those who work in the field of 
theoretical scciology focus on 
social structures, i.e., types of 
social relationships which they 
claim occur in all historical 
stages of society and which pre- 
sumably apviy to “society as 
such.” 


Those who work in the field 
of empirical sociology seem to 
be more concerned with develop- 
ments in present day society. 
Actually, however, their research 
projects, often carried out with 
refined statistical methods, com- 
puter machines, and impressive 
scientific equipment, have led 
to the accumulation of huge 
amounts of data on questions 
Which are highly specialized— 
and irrelevant. They are irrele- 
vant because they concern only 
an isolated fragment of the so- 
cial reality and tell us very little 
about the direction in which 
society is moving. The loss of 
historical perspective in both 
theoretical and empirical so- 
ciology perhaps accounts for 
the unsatisfactory condition in 
which academic sociology finds 
itself at present: It has become 
a sociology without society. 


ARXISTS are unable to ac- 

cept such an a-historical 
orientation. Their approach is to 
study social structures within 
the historical reality in which 
they are imvedded. The strength 
of this perspective is shown in 


FRITZ PAPPENHEIM is a 
sociologist and teacher, and 
author of The Alientation of 
Modern Man, Monthly Review 
Press, 1959. 


the papers cf the late Bernhard 
J. Stern, recently selected and 
assembled in a volume charac- 
teristically entitled: Historical 
Sociology.* 


Although these essays deal 
with a variety of subjects, they 
are linked together by the au- 
thor’s overall view: “Sociology 
will remain one-dimensional and 
hence shallow. and its concepts 
empty shells, however musical 
their verbalism may become, un- 
less the examination of histori- 
cal contexts becomes a meaning- 
ful and disciplined task of the 
sociologists.’ 


It is difficult within the scope 
of a review to give an adequate 
description of the wide range of 
subjects which are presented in 
the book and which reflect the 
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Parker, 
“Well, I met my new foreman to- 
day ... It’s a 2,000-watt transis- 

torized electronic brain.” 


International Teamster 


great breadth of Bernhard 
Stern’s interests and work. We 
can only list a few of the topics. 
The section “Social Aspects of 
Technology” is largely concern- 
ed with the role of technology 
and technological innovation in 
capitalist society. It includes 
two important papers: “The 
Frustration of Technology” and 
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ALTERNATIVE 


monthly. 


Articles of lasting interest from the com- 
plete file of ALTERNATIVE, banned pacifist 


Satirical ads, prison memoirs, cartoons, 
revolutionary pacifist theory. 
$1 per copy, postpaid @ Satisfaction guaranteed 


KERN, 79-J, Douglass, Brooklyn 31, N.Y. 


RIDES AGAIN 











IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal! Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 





CHICAGO 





CHICAGOANS —— 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME O 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 
FIRE - HEAL’ 


330 S. WELLS STREET 





LOS ANGELES 


“Restraints Upon the Utilization 
of Inventions” which give a vivid 
description ».f social forces that 
have tended to retard the 
growth of technological develop- 
ment. 


HE CHAPTER “Science and 
Production” presents num- 
erous illustrations which show 
that during World War II the 
supply of strategic material for 
war purposes often fell short of 
our industrial productive capa- 
city, mainly due to the great 
power of special interest groups 
and to a lack of centralized and 
scientific technical planning. 
“The Challenge of Advanced 
Technology” states that the en- 
ergy of the atom “makes im- 
perative a social order and a 
rational approach to human re- 
sources that will be able to cope 
with its power.” The concluding 
chapter of tnis section—‘Free- 
dom of Research in American 
Science”-—desvribes the alarm- 
ing trend of the post-war period 
which “has jeopardized the fu- 
ture of science and changed the 
lives of scientists pronouncedly.” 
All these papers present abun- 
dant illustrations of the fact 
that the growth of science and 
the application of science do not 
occur in a vacuum but are large- 
ly conditioned and shaped by 
economic and social forces. 
Many social psychologists and 
cultural anthropologists are in- 
clined to reduce trends in cul- 
ture and society to emotional 
attitudes and to the behavior 
patterns of individuals. (Move- 
ments which strive for social 
change, e.g., are often explained 
by tracing them not to condi- 
tions and developments in so- 
ciety but to assumed emotional 
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Outfits for Tom & Dick? 


TRY HARRY’S 


“Ivy League Styles at 
Third Avenue Prices” 


Men’s clothes that norm- 
ally sell from $50 to $75, 
with slight imperfections 
you'll hardly notice, now 
$10 to $15. Suits, topcoats 
and outfits for boys. 


TALL OR SHORT, YOU’LL 
HAVE NO FITTING 
PROBLEM 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


“The Corner Store” 
104 3rd Ave. at 13th St. 
OPEN TILL 7 P.M. 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6225 Wilshire Blvd. 
Wilshire Medica) Arts Bidg. 
Street Floor 


LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 











Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 
auto, fire, burglary, life annuities, 
accident, hospitalizatiou, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3. (llth St.) 























“Take us to your leader... 


disturbances and personal mal- 
adjustments of radical persons). 
In his paper “Some Aspects of 
Historical Materialism” Stern 
examines and challenges this 
psychological approach to so- 
ciety and explains the basis for 
its inadequacy. His criticism, 
however, does not make him ig- 
nore the fact that culture is “al- 
ways the possession of individual 
human beings” and therefore is 
not to be coaceived of ‘“‘as some- 
thing entirely unrelated to the 
participation of people.” 


THER CHAPTERS of the 

book focus on sociological 
theories of the past and present, 
the contribution made by Lewis 
Henry Morgen, the problem of 
heredity and environment, the 
impact of cu’tural change on 
the modern family, Engels’ writ- 
ings on the family, as well as on 
Significant political trends of 
our period. 

Stern’s papers show the great 
difference between his approach 
and the a-historical orientation 
prevailing in contemporary so- 
ciology. This is hardly surpris- 
ing for Stern—as a Marxist— 
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STARS & STARS 
AT CHAITS! 


August 20: Bhaskar, the ex- 
traordinary dancer from In- 
dia, returns to Chaits direct 
from 8 weeks at Radio City 
Music Hall. 

August 13 and 17: Brownie 
McGhee and Sonny Terry, the 
incomparable guitar and har- 
monica duo. And: “The Mime 
and I,” the delightful new 
pantomime group recently on 
the Dave Garroway Show. 
Have you seen our new air- 
conditioned luxury buildings? 
Chaits was never prettier! Do 
not be a late-y bird. Reserve 
now for Labor Day and Rosh 
Hashonah weekends. 


CHAITS HOTEL 


Accord 1, N. Y. 
Kerhonkson 8316 





August 15, 1960 
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Drawing by Fred Wright 
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did not view today’s society as 
static and absolute but as con- 
tinuously in flux and marked by 
contradictions and conflicts. He 
considered it man’s challenge 
to understand these opposing 
trends and to make himself a 
conscious agent of the forces 
moving toward a new society. It 
is this orientation toward the 
future which gave his work its 
perspective and which enabled 
Bernhard Stern to make a last- 
ing contribution to historical soe 
ciology. The Sponsoring Come 
mittee of the Bernhard J. Stern 
Memorial Fund deserves our 
thanks for having assembled 
these essays. 


-—-Fritz Pappenheim 


*HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY. 
The Selected Papers of 
Bernhard J. Stern. (With an 
introductory note on the au- 
thor’s life and work). Cita- 
del Press, New York. 433 
pp. $5. 
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IDEAL VACATION SPOT 






Lodge Ellenville, 
New York 
Fast clay tennis courts, 
social, folk and square 
dancing, entertainment, 
painting, arts & crafts, 
all sports, golf and 
fishing. 


Low Rates, and 
European Plan Available 
DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 








HOTEL CAPITOL 
Livingston Manor, N.Y. 


The Best Location 

For Your Vacation 
LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
$26 & up per person 

for three full days! 

ROSH HASHONAH WEEKEND 
(Sept. 21-25) 
$9, $10, $11 each per day 


Modern hotel, all conveniences, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, sports, lake on 
premises. Folk and ballroom dancing, 
entertainment. Best food served. 


Livingston Manor 194 











Save $$ with GBS 


e@ Records @ Books e Vitamins 
@ Apparel e Photographic Equip- 
ment @ Maps & Globes e Art 
works @ Typewriters @ Binoculars 
Use the coupon on Page 8 








Dr. Edward Lamar 
Optometrist 
Specialist in Contact Lenses 
and Hearing Aids 
459 N. Forest Av., L.A. 33 
Eves. & Holidays AN 2-1712 
By Appointment AN 1-3062 








CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 


11 John St., N.Y.C. 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
PHONE: DI 9-2956 


It’s Trade-In-Week. Terrific 
allowances given for old 
cameras toward new purchases. 








Weekly Rates 
On Request 





Spend Labor Day Holiday at 
WINGDALE-ON-THE-LAKE 


3 DAYS—$29 


FOR INFORMATION CALL YUkon 6-6810, or 
TEmple 2-356], Wingdale, N. Y. 


Open Through 
September 1 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





10TH ANNUAL WORKER 
PICNIC AND REUNION 
All Day Sunday—August 14 
t Spring Lake Indian Mounds on the 
ississippi. 


ear 
CLARENCE A. HATHAWAY 
On ‘the 1960 Elections 
Auspices: Minnesota—Dakotas Freedom 
of the Press Committee. (For rides or 
directions call JA 9-8135). 


Canadian trade unionist, KEN SUTHER- 
LAND, speaks, on “Canada’s rrr 
Party: A Step Forward.” 8:30 p 

Sat., Aug. 13, 704 Hennepin, Hall P40. 
Ausp: Twin City Labor Forum. Cont. 50c. 


LOS ANGELES 


WEST COAST VACATION SCHOOL 
Big Bear Lake, from Aug. 26 to Sept. 5 
For information write to 1702 E. 4th 
St., Los Angeles. Plone reservations: 
NO 3-0387, WE 65-9238, AN’ 9-4953. Out- 
standing staff of teachers on political, 
cultural and scientific subjects. 

Classes in Socialist theory 
Farrell Dobbs, Presidential candidate 
of the Socialist Workers Party, to be 
guest om Labor _Day Weekend. Eye- 
witness report from Cuba. 














The Los Angeles Committee for Protec- 
tion of the Foreign Born invites you to 
make reservations new, $15.00 per plate, 
for the 

10th ANNUAL TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


for the 
LEGAL PANEL AND OFFICERS 
to be held on: 
Saturday, November 19th, 1960—6:30 p.m, 
PARK MANOR BALLROOM 
607 S. Western Avenue 
‘or reservations write: 
.A. Comm. PFB, 326 W. 3rd St. Rm. 
318, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


NEW YORK 


Fighting Funds For A Fighting Candi- 
date: KOPPERSMITH FOR CONGRESS 
PARTY, 9 p.m., Sat., Aug. 13, at Don 
(in the Village). 
Refreshments, entertainment, all for $1 
donation. 











Two Outstanding Russian 
With English Titles 
“Leningrad Symphony” — A _ powerful, 
magnificent, impressive film. Plus “The 
Scrapper”—A comedy satire directed by 
Nikolai Sanishvili. 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. Aug. 17, 18, 19 
American Theater CA 8-6875 
238 E. 3rd St. Bet. Aves B & C 


YOU HAVE A DATE ON OCTOBER 8. 
WATCH FOR DETAILS ... Seamen's 
Defense Committee. 


Films 








Greenwich Village KOPPERSMITH FOR 
CONGRESS organizational meeting. 8:30 
p.m. Thurs, August 11, George Gor- 
don’s Apartment, 54 Morton Street 
(West of 7th Ave.), Discussion of pro- 
gram, draft plans for collecting 3,000 
signatures. 





Harlem Opera Society presents a mid- 
summer’s night garden party for the 
benefit of the Tenn. boycott at the 
home of Mrs. Alice Crawford, 230 Mc- 
Donough 8t., Bklyn. 5 to 10 p.m., Sat., 
Aug. 13. Donation, $1.50 


REPORT FROM JAPAN 
Hear Farrell Debbs, Presidential can- 
didate of the Socialist Workers Party, 
on his return from Tokyo as a par- 
ticipant at the Sixth World Conference 
Against A and H-Bombs. 

Also: William F. Warde, staff mem- 
ber of the Militant, on “The Impor- 
tance of Leon Trotsky Today.” 

Plus: James Lambrecht, National Sec- 
retary, Young Socialist Alliance; Tom 
Kerry, National Organizational Secre- 
tary, Socialist Workers Party. 

8 p.m., Wed., Aug. 17; Main Ballroom 





of Hotel Albert, 23 East 10th St., (Uni- 
versity Pl. 3 blocks south of Union 
Square.) Auspices: Socialist Workers 


Party and Young Socialist Alliance. 


DISCUSSION GROUP meets every Thurs. 
in members’ homes in Manhattan. Human 
relations, art, psychology topis. Non- 
Political, non-sectarian. For info. and 
invitation call MO 2-8488. 
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PINECREST in Berkshires, W. Cornwall, 
Conn., phone ORleans 2-6678 (NYC, MO 
2-3003). A delightful vacation resort on 
the Housatonic River. Private sandy 
beach, swimming, fishing & boating, 
tennis, badminton, pingpong. Relax 
among Mt. greenery, great spacious 
lawns. Cabins w. priv. shower & field- 
stone fireplace, delicious food. Diana 
& Abe Berman. 


BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
N.Y.C. via Thruway. Scenic country. In- 
formal atmosphere. Wholesome Food. 
Home-grown vegetables. Private trout- 
stocked lake. Free boating. Swimming. 
Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor games. Folder. 
Phone Wallkill, Twinbrook 56-2214. 


SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N. ¥ Restful, beautiful surroundings 
Home cooking. City improvements. TV, 
swimming on premises. Adults $40, chil- 
dren to 12, $25 week. All kinds of cuddly 
pets especially for the youngsters. Y. 
Schwartz. Phone: Jeffersonville 290 or 
NYC evenings: OL 5-6971 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Timms Lodge, 
clean quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
— 











food, sports and Seqvontien. we 
Mrs. J. Tim Box 
Tel. Rockwell 4-' aad 


tion write: 
Wentworth, N.H. 











Garel, 
“Benson, have you looked at the 
tape recently?” 


Wall St. Journal 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 














MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 

SMILO 


N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. 
White Plains: 





CY 8-6010 
41 Mamaroneck Av. 
8 


WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





There is only one 
ILL 


in the Catskills 
Its variations are highly appreciated by 
people with critical taste. It is up to 
you to find out why. Tel. Kerhonkson 
8008 W, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


CAMP LAFOND provides pleasant, relax- 
ing vacation at relaxing prices. $40 a 
week, $35 second week. Children under 
12 at 2/3 rates. Write: R. T. Lafond, 
L’Annonciation, County Labelle, Quebec, 
Canada. 








ENJOY OUR VACATION PLUS! 
COME TO WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Con- 
way, New Hampshire, for a Wonderful 
Vacation— through Sept. 5. 

Combine Recreation, Fellowship and 
Discussion at our Forest-Lake-Moun- 
tain Estate. Swim, Fish, Hike, Folk- 
Dance, attend Summer Theater, take 
Picnic Trips meet people from other 
lands. 

Generous family-style meals, board, 
lodging, program, from $5.50 to $8 daily. 
Special Family Rate. For details about 
our entire summer program, write: 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP, CONWAY, N.H. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


Available in small colony nr. Liberty 
ONE or TWO-ROOM UNITS. Free gas, 








electricity, city: water. Swimming on 
premises, nr. shopping. Good transpor- 
tation. Movies, summer shows nearby. 


Write to Lakehill House, P.O. Box 176, 
Parksville, N.Y., or call Liberty 1247M. 


DETROIT 


To Serve You Better 
MARGARET NOWAK 
announces she is now handling life in- 
surance, group plans, health & accident, 
and hospitalization—in addition to her 
regular lines of general insurance. 2634 

Glendale, Detroit 38, TO 5-7500 


LOS ANGELES 


ROOM ADDITIONS AND REMODELING 
by Licensed Engineer and Contractor. 
Modernize, expand and improve your 
home. Reasonaole, reliable, experienced. 
CROWN BUILDERS WE 5-6797 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Someone wanted to advise me where I 
can buy novelties for my store. Metro- 
pole Novelty Shop, 637 Collins Ave., 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. 


LAKELAND, FLA. 


























Pleasant two-bedroom home for retired 
couple. Write 328 Allamanda Drive, 
Lakeland, Fla., for information. 


PUTNEY, VT. 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 14-78 Sts.) 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





3-speed ENGLISH BICYCLE Hand brakes, 
pump, tourist bag. $59.95 value for o 
$39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4 








Av. (nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. ‘\-hr. free 
parking. 

SERVICES 

CaLvEn vous 
MOVING - STORAGE 


Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—if they are in need of remodel- 
ling or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 ‘7th Av. For appt. 
phone OR 5-7773. You will also get good 
buys at $$ savings on new furs. COME 
IN AND BE CONVINCED. 


TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.¥ 

CY 8-0420 


Phones: 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Blecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 


Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 








BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
1312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 


NORMA CATERERS: 
Fall & Winter Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 717-1561. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Cal] Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 











BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 





AGAIN, STILL, a warm welcome awaits 
you at CAROL BROWN’S _ IRISH 
TWEEDS, Putney, Vt., (US 5). Tantaliz- 
ing collection of IRISH HANDWOVEN 
TWEEDS, throws .. . handknit, hand- 
some, sturdy pullovers, jackets, coats. . 
American - tailored tweed - garments. 
BLEEDING MADRAS, batik-printed and 
other hard-to-find cottons; Tussah and 
Siamese silks. 


PUBLICATIONS 


SEX, CENSORSHIP AND MATURING-— 
a@ 48-page, pro and con discussion of 
significant issues raised by biologist 
Koch’s dismissal from University of Il- 
linois. Said a group leader: “Your em- 
phasis on maturing method makes this 
a timeless contribution to discussion 
groups.” 50c each—400, discount on 20 
or more. Order from SCHOOL OF LIV- 
ING, Brookville, Ohio. 
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AN INNOCENT MAN HAS BEEN 
IMPRISONED 3656 DAYS!! 

Your dollars will help free him, 
Write, phon: Comm. for Morton Sobell, 


940 Broadway, N.Y.C. 10, AL 4-9983. 
HOUSE FOR SALE 


Cozy 2-bedroom bungalow, detached with 
full basement and fully equipped. Inte- 
grated Sheepshead Bay area. Single fare 
on BMT Brighton line. Price: $14,500. All 
cash, purchaser to arrange finance. Call 
ES 6-8084. 











ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE, SUNNY ROOM for rent with 
cooking privileges. One block from 8th 
Ave. subway, Bklyn. Interracial. ST 9- 
8561. 





WE MOVE YUU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large jobs. 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 56-8343 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 768 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reuphoistery, slip covers, 
drapes. foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8&- 
7887. 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME. 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-283% 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





Rare books 
WHITESBORO, N.Y. 

I have tried to locate the fol- 
lowing books in our local library 
but can’t. Can any reader or col- 
lector supply them? Boston, by 
Upton Sinclair; and two by Zola, 
Labor and Rome, Londres & 
Paris. John Fessia 


Wow booking for. 
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N A NON-OBJECTIVE PORTRAIT of Che Guevara, head of the 
Cuban National Bank, Time magazine (Aug. 8) makes some star- 
tling admissions about the violent overthrow of the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment in 1954: “With the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency as a 
silent partner, a Guatemalan colonel named Carlos Castillo Armas 
launched his counter-revolutionary invasion of ‘he Red-dominated 
country. As F-47s swooped down over Guatemala City with U.S. pilots 
at the controls, Guevara dashed blindly around town trying to or- 
ganize a resistance force.” . . . When the man in line handed the 
Northeast Airlines ticket agent in Boston a check signed “H.C. Lodge,’ 
the agent looked squarely at the Republican Vice Presidential can- 
didate and asked: “Could I have some identification, please?” .. . 
Disk jockeys on radio station WGMS in Washington are devoting a 
program each week to the favorite songs of the top candidates. Last 
week’s program was given to Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s favorites— 
Strauss waltzes and Western folksongs . . . In Florien, La., where Rep. 
Harold McSween is battling for his job against former Gov. Earl K. 
Long in a run-off primary, the two met in a face-to-face debate. 
McSween’s complaints against Long are that he is friendly with 
various stripteasers and that he testified against his brother, Huey, 
in impeachment proceedings. “Why did you testify against Huey?” 
McSween asked his rival. “Shame on you for testifying against your 
brother.” Long raised his right hand and shouted: “I did not do it, 
and shame on you for stealing those checks.” 


R. W.E.B. Du BOIS told cheering thousands at the Palladium 
in Accra, Ghana, that socialism is the “panacea of the evils of 


the world of the 21st 











century.” He added: 
“India is a socialist 
country. In Scandinavia 
are socialist states. Brit- 
ain resists socialism in 
vain. West Germany has 
extended socialist insti- 
tutions. Italy and France 
are owning and control- 
ing capital. Even the 
United States is contin- 
ually taking steps to- 
ward control of capital 
and ownership of natu- 
ral resources.” 

But he saw the great- 
est hope in the programs 
of the Soviet Union and 
China. He went on: “All 
socialist countries are 
gradually envisioning a 








Commodore, Chicago Defender 


complete communal pro- 
gram of equal men — 


each doing what he can do best and receiving what he needs for 


health and comfort. 


“As the welfare of all men allows men to be free, it is to this 
great end that I want Africa to march.” 


RITAIN’S ROYAL SOCIETY for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals appealed to the UN to help in its efforts to bring relief 

to pets abandoned by Europeans who have left the Congo .. . As Mrs. 
Eleanor Cloyd was reading the agenda at a meeting of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Central Labor Union’s Women Auxiliary, a stranger 
burst in to raise a point of order. Waving a pistol, he lined the wo- 
men against the wall and made off with the auxiliary’s $1,800 treas- 
ury ... Lord Valentine Thynne has been banned from coming-out 


parties in London for the rest of the year. 


At the coming-out 


of Margot Crichton-Stuart and Sarah Hamilton, Lord Thynne flung 
a blob of yellow mayonnaise at another man. “I was provoked,” he 
insisted. Also provoked was Sarah Rashleigh-Belcher, who sprinkled 
champagne on passing pedestrians from a balcony. The London Eve- 
ning Standard reported: “Other entertainment chugged along more 
predictably. On the dance floor shone palely such expected faces as 
those of Miss Virginia Campbell Johnson, Miss Allegra Kent-Taylor 
and Miss Jeanette Constable-Maxwell. Above the snow-white ties of 
their escorts reared faces etiolated by weeks. of indoor living.” .. . 
Reporter Carlyle Geier of the undergraduate paper Maroon at the U. 
of Chicago uncovered a real scoop. While reading Modern Screen 
she noticed that “Bobby McLeod,” pictured at Ciro’s with starlet 


Mara Corday, bore a striking resemblance to her 


Theodore Salisbury. 


English teacher, 


When confronted with the' picture Salisbury 


confessed to leading a double life. In Chicago he taught Chaucer, but 
as Robert McLeod, author, he wrote S&A (sex and action) novels and 
film scripts. Among Salisbury-McLeod’s screen credits are “Riot 
in Teen-Age Cell Block” and “Macumba Love.” 


—Robert E. Light 





A. J. Muste to lecture 
at N.H. Friends camp 


J. MUSTE. secretary-emer- 
# itus of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, will discss “Liv- 
ing and Acting for Peace in the 
’60s” at a vacation institute for 
families from Aug. 27 to Sept. 2, 
at Camp Union, Greenfield, N.H. 
The institute is sponsored by the 
New England office of American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Muste recently took part in an 


international group’s attempt tuo 
enter the French Sahara nuclear 
test area. He is national chair- 
man of the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, now sponsoring 
an educational and direct action 
program at New London Conn., 
to draw attention to the dargers 
of building a fleet of Polaris 
missile-launching submarines. 
For information on the lecture 
series and the vacation institute, 
write: AFSC Family Inst'tute, 
130 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE: AT A SAVING 


A Special Summer Offer from MONITOR ... 


Any 3 for $9! 


MC 2002 BACH Piano Concerte No. 1} in 
D Miner Richter, piano; State Orch. of 
the U.S.S.R., Sanderling, cond; PROKO- 
FIEFF Violin Concerto No. 2 in G Minor. 
Op. 63 Kogan, violin; State Orch. of the 
USSR. Kondrashin, cond. 


MC 2003 DAVID OISTRAKH RECITAL. 
SZYMANOWSKI The Fountain of Areth- 
isa; DE FALLA Spanish Dance; SCRIA- 
BIN Nocturne; PROKOFIEFF Love of 
Three Oranges: March; ALBENIZ Song 
of Love; WAGNER Album Leaf; SAINT- 
SAENS Etude; SUK Song of Love; ZAR- 
ZYCKI Mazurka; MEDTNER Nocturne; 
KODALY 3 Hungarian Dances. V. Yam- 
polsky, piano. , 


MC 2005 BACH SONATA in C Majer for 
Two Violins and Piano, David & Igor 
Oistrakh, violins; Yampolsky, piano; 
MOZART Sonata in B Flat Major for 
Violin and Piano, K. 454 Oistrakh, violin; 
Yampoulsky, viano; BEETHOVEN Trio 
No. 9 in E Flat Major Gilels, piano; 
Kogan, violin; Rostropovitch, cello. 


MC 2006 MOZART Concerto No. 10 in E 
Flat Major for Twe Pianos and Orches- 
tra, K. 365 Gilels & Zak, pianos; State 
Orch of the U.S.8.R., Kondrashin, cond.; 
SAINT-SAENS Carnival of the Animals 
Gilels & Zak, pianos; State Orch of the 
USSR, Eliasburg, cond. 


MC 2007 KABALEVSKY Symphony No. 4 
Leningrad Philharmonic Orch., Kabalev- 
sky, cond.; PROKOFIEFF The Volga 
Meets the Don, Op. 130 Moscow Phil- 
harmonic Orch., Samosud, cond. 


MC 2009 BACH Concerto in D Minor for 
two Violins and Orchestra, David and 
Igor -Oistrakh, violins; Chamber Orch., 
Barshai, cond. SARASATE Navarra for 
Two Violins and Piano, David and Igor 
Oistrakh, violins; Yampolsky, piano; 
BACH Sonata No. 6 in G Major for 
Violin and Piano; HINDEMITH Sonata 
No. 1 for Violin and Piano, Op. 11. 
Oistrakh, violin; Yampolsky, piano. 


MC 2010 BEETHOVEN Trio No. 7 in B 
Flat Major, Op. 97, Archduke Gilels, 
piano; Kogan, violin; Rostropovich, cello. 


MC 2011 BEETHOVEN Sonata No. 7 in 
© Minor, Op. 30, No. 2 Kogan, violin; 
Mitnik, piano; MOZART Sonata in 
Major, K. 376 Kogan, violin; Ginsburg, 
piano. 


MO) 2012. RACHMANINOFF iano Con- 
certo No. 3 in D Minor, Op. 30 Merz- 
hanov, piano; State Orch. of the USSR, 
Anosov, cond; LISZT Three Grand Etudes 
After Paganini (Nos. 3 La Campanella, 
4, 5) Merzhanov, piano. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St.. New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


MC 2013 BRAHMS Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini, Op. 35; SCRIABIN 
Sonata No. 5, Op. 53; Four Etudes (Op. 
8, Nos. 5, 10, 12; Op. 42, No. 5) Merz- 
hanov, piano. 


MC. 2014 SHOSTAKOVICH Violin Con- 
certo, Op. 99 Oistrakh, violin; Leningrad 
Orch., Mravinsky, cond. 


MC 2015 SHOSTAKOVICH Symphony No. 
9, Op. 70; A Festive Overture, Op. 96; 
Memorable Year 1919, Op. 89, State 
Radio Orch. of the USSR, Gauk, cond. 


MC 2016 MUSSORGSKY Highlights from 
Boris Godunov; RACHMANINOFF Cava- 
tina of Aleko from Aleko Mark Reizen, 
bass; Chorus & Orch. of the Bolshoi 
Theater. 


MC 2018 VIVALDI Violin Concerto in G 
Minor; RAMEAU Concerto No. 6 in G 
Minor; HANDOSHKIN Viola Concerto 
Kogan, violin; Barshai, viola; Moscow 
Chamber Orch., Barshai. cond. 


M 2019 TCHAIKOVSKY Souvenir of 
Florence, Op. 70 Kogan, Elizaveta Gilels, 
violins; Barshai, Talalian, violas; Knush- 
evitsky, Rostropovich, cellos HANDOSH- 
KIN Variations on a Russian Folk Theme 
Kogan, violin; Rostropovich, cello, 


MC 20620 SHOSTAKOVICH From Jewish 
Folk Poetry, Op. 79 Dolukhanova, mezzo- 
soprano; Dorlyak, soprano; Maslenikov, 
tenor; Shostakovich, piano; MUSSORG- 
SKY The Nursery Dorlyak, soprano; 
Richter, piano; KABALEVSKY Three 
Shakespeare Sonnets Reizen, bass; Kaba- 
ievsky, piano. 


MC 2023 SCHUMANN Cello Concerto in 
A Minor, Op. 129 Rostropovich, cello; 
Moscow Philharmonic Orch., Samosud, 
cond.; Concerto for Four Horns in F 
Major, Op. 86 State Radio Orch.; Gauk 
cond. 


MC 2025 KHATCHATURIAN Spartacus 
Ballet Music State Radio Orch., Gauk, 
cond. 


MC 2028 IGOR BEZRODNY: Violin En- 
cores. GERSHWIN Three Preludes; 
BLOCH Nigun; TRIGGS Danza Brazil- 
iana; KREISLER Gypsy Caprice; FUCHS 
Jota; DEBUSSY En Bateau; GLIERE 
Romance; PROKOFIEFF Peter and the 
Wolf: Theme & Processional; ELGAR 
Farewell; VILLA-LOBOS Song of the 
Black Swan; MOMPOU Jeunes Filles au 
Jardin; RESPIGHI Berceuse. A. Maka- 
rov, piano. 


MC 2045—MENDELSSOHN: Sonrtas for 
Cello and Piano. David Soyer, Cello; 
Harriet Wingreen, Piano. 


Amount 
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Address 
City .. ‘ 
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(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


No COD's. Full payment must accompany each order 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


..... Zone 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 
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Special 
Beethoven Concertos 
Nos. 4 & 5—Gilels 
Both for $6.50! 





MC 2029 ZARA DOLUKHANOVA (Mezro- 
Seprano) RECITAL. VERDI ja of 
Eboli from Don Carlo; AR ANIAN 
Lullaby; BEETHOVEN 3 Songs from The 
New Collection of Folk Songs; 2 Greek 
Folk Sorgs; Songs by Khudoyan, Medt- 
ner, Peiko, and Makarova. 


MC 20382 BEETHOVEN Piano Concerte 
No. 4 in G, Op. 58 Gilels, piano; Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic Orch., Sanderling, 
cond.; SCARLATTI Sonata in A Major 
(L. 395); Sonata in D Minor (L. 421) 
Gilels, piano. 


MC 2033 BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto 
No. 5 in E- Flat Major, Op. 73, “Em- 
peror” Gilels, piano; Leningrad Philhar- 
monic Orch.. Sanderling, cond. 


MC 2037 BACH Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 in G Major; Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 4 in G Major; Suite No. 2 in 
6 Minor for Flute and Strings. D. Ois- 
trakh, violin; A. Korneyev and N. Zei- 
de], flutes; Moscow Chamber Orch., Bare 
shai, cond. 


Sviatoslav Richter 


Sviatoslav Richter, the eminent So- 
viet pianist, is coming to the U.S. 
this fall for a nation-wide tour. He 
will give five concerts in Carnegie 
Hall, beginning October 19. Here’s 
an unusual opportunity to become 
acquainted in advance with his ex- 
traordinary talent — any 3 records 
for $9! 


MC 2004 RACHMANINOFF Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 in F Sharp Minor, Op. 1 
Richter, piano; State Radio Orch., San- 
derling, cond; SAINT-SAENS Piano Con- 
certo No. 5 in F Major, Op. 103, Egyp- 
tian, Richter, piano; Moscow Youth Sym- 
phony Orch.. Kondrashin, cond. 


MC 2021 PROKOFIEFF Celilo Sonata, Op. 
119 Rostrepovich, cello; Richter, piano; 
SHOSTAKOVICH Cello Sonata, Op. 40 
Rostropovich, cello; Shostakovich, piano. 


MC 2022 SCHUMANN Humoresque, Op. 
20; FRANCK Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
Richter, piano. 


MC 2026 SCHUMANN Piano Concerto in 
A Minor, Op. 54 Richter, piano; State Ra- 
dio Orch., Gauk, cond.; Fantasieestucke, 
Op. 12 (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8) Richter, piano. 


MC 2027 SCHUBERT Sonata in A Minor 
for Piano, Op. 42; Impromptus Op. 90, 
No. 2 and Op. 142, No. 2 Richter, piano. 


MC 2034 TOHAIKOVSKY Sonata in G 
Major, Op. 3%, “Grand Sonata”; PRO- 
KOFIEFF Sonata No. 9 in C Major, Op. 
103 Richter, piano. 


MC 2036 FRANCK Piano Quintet in F 
Minor, Quartet of the Bolshoi Theatre 
Orchestra; Richter, piano. 


MC 2043 SCHUBERT Sonata in D Major 
for Piano, Op. 53 Richter, piano 








Folk and Popular 


OR several years Monitor 

Records has been providing 
the hi-fidelity settings for the 
songs and dances of people the 
world over. These discs — each 
packaged in full color covers, 
complete with texts, photographs 
and background notes — have 
been acclaimed by folk music 
collectors, educators, musicians 
and laymen alike. The New Rec- 
ords, a leading critical review, 
wrote recently: “We have never 
heard a Monitor folk music rec- 
ord that was not pleasant to 
hear, and no records of folk mu- 
sic are better engineered.” 


MF 301—SONGS AND DANCES OF THE 
UKRAINE, VOL, I, featuring soloists, 
choruses and basdura ensembles. 


MF 304—RUMANIAN FOLK SONGS AND 
DANCES, featuring the ‘‘Ciocarlia’” song 
and dance ensemble. 


MF 307—FOLK SONGS FROM THE 
CAUCASUS, performed by national solo- 
ists, choruses and orchestras. 


MF 310—RUSSIAN FULK DANCES OF 
THE MOISEYEY DANCE COMPANY, 
performed by folk instrument “orchestras. 


MF 311 — GREAT RUSSIAN FOLK 
DANCES by the MOISEYEV and BER- 
YOZKA FOLK DANCE COMPANIES. 


MF 312—FOLK SONGS AND DANCES OF 
YUGOSLAVIA, with national choruses 
and orchestras. 


MF 318—SONGS AND DANCES OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, performed by the 
soloists, chorus and orchestra of the 
Czechoslovak National Ballet. 


MF 314—MOLDAVIAN FOLK DANCES. 


MF 316—EAST OF THE URALS—Folk 
music of Siberia and Central Asia. 


MF 318—RUSSIAN SONGS AND DANCES 
BY THE PIATNITSKY CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA OF FOLK INSTRUMENTS, 
conducted by Vassily Khvatov. 


MF 320—BYELORUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
AND DANCES performed by soloists and 
the Byelorussian Folk Chorus. 


M 321—ARMENIAN FOLK DANCES. 
MF 331 — GEORGIAN STATE FOLK 


BALLET—Music of Georgia and the 
Caucasus. 


SPECTATOR 
Les Kennedy girls 


OU KNOW HOW IT IS in August, when those fine plans you 
had to read War and Peace again go a-glimmering, and you find 
yourself on a hot and muggy day leafing idly through this and 


that . 


. . Well, the other day we were thumbing through Women’s 


Wear Daily and, girls, we have some news for you! It’s all about 
the fashion habits. of the Kennedy women—specifically about Sene 
ator John F. Kennedy’s wife Jacqueline (everyone in Washington 
knows her as Jackie) and his mother, Mrs. 
Joseph P. (Rose) Kennedy—the daughter of 


the late John F. 


(Honey Fitz) Fitzgerald, 


whose main claim to fame as one-time Mayor 
of Boston was his singing of “Sweet Adeline” 
at civic functions, or anywhere else for that 


matter. 


Somewhat breathlessly, John B. Fairchild, 
wired from Paris in a recent issue that the 
City of Light is agog over the fact that the 
Senator’s wife and mother are “running for 
election on the Paris couture fashion ticket.” 
It seems (will some smart cloth-coated GOP 
publicity man please note?) that their fash- 
ion habits are quite un-American. Together, 
Fairchild said, the ladies spend an estimated 
$30,000 a year for Paris clothes and hats— 
more than the professional buyers. They rank 
among the biggest U.S. private customers 
“who pay nothing less than $350 and on up 
into the thousands for a Paris couture model.” 


BOUT THEIR TASTE? Well, 


Jackie is 


quite avant garde, while her mother-in- 
law “is more conventional.” Rose is down on 
the books at Dior, Malmain, Rouff and Ricci 
as a faithful twice-a-year customer. And not 
one dress at a time, mind you, but seven at 


‘a clip. Why, at Balenciaga, she is’ so well 
known that you just have to ask for Mrs. 


Women’s Wear 


JACKIE 


Daily 


Kennedy’s saleswoman, and before you can say Charles de Gaulle 


you are talking to Madame Alice. 


Over an aperitif, Rose’s dressmakers will cell you that she ig 
rather difficult for fittings. They say, with just the slightest touch 
of asperity, that she considers herself QUITE a fabric expert. And, 
if you please, she complained privately (do keep this to yourselves} 
to Madame Paulette that her daughter-in-law refuses to wear hats, 
Madame Paulette set her mouth firmly and said she intended to 
do something about it. And you know Paulette, girls. 


As for Jackie, each house has a well-shaped dummy of her, 
One house said: “We send Madame every season sketches of the 
most avant garde models and then ship by air.” It’s like ordering 
from a Sears or Monkey Ward mail order catalogue, you see—only 
it’s from Chanel, Givenchy, Cardin or Gris. That’s all. A girl who 
loves clothes as much as Jackie really has to have things quickly. 
Why, one time she “fell in love with a new coat and insisted on 
having it immediately—so quickly, in fact, she left for London 
with the hem basted.” Did you ever .. .? 


HE’S A COURTIER’S DREAM, said Fairchild: “She bubbles 

over with enthusiasm when she has time to fly over for a fite 
ting.”’ At Givenchy Jackie always asks director Jean Claude right 
into the fitting room. He’s a big fan. And wouldn’t you know that 
some catty French newspaper person wrote that “Jacqueline Kene 
nedy dresses in copies a la Italienne”’? An unforgivable error. And 
after all we’ve done for the French. 

Another Women’s Wear reporter wrote from Hyannis Port (one 
of the wealthiest villages on Cape Cod) that Jackie recently had 
everyone “agog”’ at the local Hyannis airport when she arrived in 
tapered cerise slacks, topped by a bulky beige sweater. There’s dare 
ing for you! And from Los Angeles came a timeless dispatch ree 
porting that Rose had appeared at a Democratic convention press 


conference in a sulphur yellow linen-sheath from Nina Ricci. 


Her 


royal blue baku Paulette hat had sulphur petal trim marking off 
the dimpled crown from the large down-curved brim. She said 
modestly that she would not normally dress like that for a press 
conference but she was going on from there to a luncheon fashion 
show for the delegates. The same reporter said also that Mrs. Ken= 
nedy “‘has probably the best looking legs the mother of a Presidene 


tial candidate ever had.” 


We can’t leave you without this one final story about Rose 
Kennedy, which is so typical of her good taste and thoughtfulness. 
Recently she dashed into Balmain’s in Paris and asked for a “nice 
little dress suitable for lunch with a Cardinal.” 


Isn’t that darling? 


—James Aronson 





Welcome volunteer 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Having spent my spare time 
during the past six weeks doing 
volunteer work in the NATION- 
AL GUARDIAN office, I would 
appreciate the opportunity to 
express my admiration for the 
devoted work of its truly dedi- 
cated staff and my gratitude for 
the expert job they turn out 
every week with such limited re- 
sources. 


The one ¢Gisappointment in 
my richly rewarding experience 
—the most souiidly satisfactory 
vacation I have had in 82 years 
—has been the discovery that 
this indispersable publication 
still has only 30,000 subscribers 
out of a population of 180 mil- 
lion! 


Let’s accept the challenge and 
push the circulation up to 100,- 
000 before the end of this year. 

Frederick A. Blossom 





